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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN NOVEMBER 


Economic activity continued at a high level in No- 
vember, largely unaffected by the international crises 
that threatened the economies of Europe. Some com- 
modity prices advanced sharply and petroleum stocks 
were reduced considerably as European countries turned 
to this country to replace Middle East supplies. 

Industrial production, as measured by the Federal 
Reserve Board’s seasonally adjusted index, appears to 
have equaled or exceeded the record level of 145 percent 
of the 1947-49 average attained in September and 
October. Steel output continued above rated capacity and 
automobile production rose to 581,000 units, nearly 200,- 


‘000 above the October figure. 


Retail sales in November appear to have reached a 
new high of $16.8 billion, 3 percent above October and 
5 percent above last November, after allowance for sea- 
sonal influences. All major categories of retail trade made 
gains over the previous month, with the automobile and 
general merchandise sectors showing the greatest ad- 
vances. 


Employment Down, Unemployment Up 
Employment declined to 65.3 million as of mid- 
November, 900,000 below the previous month. During the 
same period, unemployment rose 550,000 to 2,460,000. 
Most of the decline in employment occurred in agri- 
culture as harvesting was completed in many areas. On 


’ the other hand, nonagricultural employment did not ex- 


pand as it normally does in November. 


Construction Outlays Off 

Outlays for new construction put in place fell to 
$3.8 billion in November, 8 percent below October, but 
still 3 percent above the former record November level, 
that of last year. With adjustment for seasonal factors, 
the total for the month amounted to an annual rate of 
$44.6 billion, the highest since July. 

Outlays for the first eleven months of this year were 
close to $40.8 billion, about 3 percent above the total for 
the same period in 1955. This increase was due entirely 
to cost advances. 

The November decline reflected a 4 percent decline in 


‘private and a 16 percent decline in public construction 


outlays. Private housing dropped a seasonal 3 percent 
from October. This was 11 percent below the record 
November level of a year ago, but most other categories 


of private construction achieved new records for the 
month. Public outlays were below $1.2 billion, with all 
classes below October, but with most at record levels 
for November. 


Rise in Consumer Debt Continues 

Total consumer debt amounted to $40.2 billion by the 
end of October, a slight increase over the month-earlier 
level. Installment debt accounted for about three-fourths 
of the total. 

A “primarily seasonal” decline of $55 million in auto- 
mobile paper occurred as repayments on auto debt ex- 
ceeded new borrowing for the first time since November, 
1954. Increases in other consumer goods paper, repair and 
modernization loans, and personal loans more than offset 
the decline in auto financing. 

On a seasonally adjusted basis, the increase in in- 
stallment debt amounted to $187 billion in October, well 
above the adjusted total of $73 million in September but 
below the average adjusted monthly rise of $383 million 
in the fourth quarter of 1955. 


Sales and Inventories Up 


Sales by business in October amounted to $58.1 bil- 
lion after a more-than-seasonal increase over the pre- 
vious month. Sales by manufacturers and by wholesalers 
accounted for most of the seasonally adjusted increase of 
$1 billion. 

Inventories of $87.8 billion reflected a seasonally ad- 
justed increase of $600 million over September. Most of 
this greater-than-seasonal increase occurred in the stocks 
of durable-goods manufacturers. Higher prices continued 
to play a major role in the inventory rise as they did in 
the sales increases. 


Personal Income Up 


Personal income reached a record annual rate of 
$332.6 billion in October, the third consecutive month to 
see a new high. The October level was $3.1 billion above 
September and $21 billion above October a year ago. 

Wages and salaries accounted for $1.7 billion of the 
increase over the previous month, with auto industry pay- 
rolls providing about a third of this rise as employment 
expanded following the changeover to 1957 models. About 
$750 million of the increase in individual earnings over 
September occurred in the annual rate of farm pro- 
prietors’ income, the result of greater soil bank payments. 
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Recession in 1957 


A year ago there appeared on this page a forecast 
that there would be a substantial business recession in 
1956. Fortunately for almost everybody, that recession 
did not materialize. Today, circumstances warrant a simi- 
lar forecast for 1957. 

Last year’s forecast derived from two simple premises: 
First, the best that could be hoped for was stability; and 
second, stability was inconsistent because important ele- 
ments could not be maintained without a continued rise 
in activity and income. These premises were not upset by 
the developments of 1956, except in a way that is likely 
to reinforce their operation in 1957. 


Rolling Readjustment in 1956 

So far in 1956, economic activity did a little better 
than hold steady, it tilted slightly upward. In recent 
months, the FRB index of industrial production, at 145 
seasonally adjusted, was one point higher than in Decem- 
ber, 1955. Gross national product in the third quarter was 
up 3 percent from the fourth quarter of last year, but 
most of the advance represented higher prices; in con- 
stant dollars, the rise amounted to less than 1 percent. 

By far the most important sustaining factor in 1956 
was the strong upsurge in business outlays for new plant 
and equipment. In a burst of optimism business pushed 
new investment at something approaching the maximum 
feasible rate, achieving a total of $35 billion for the year. 
At that level, they were about $214 billion in excess of 
what would normally be called forth by the growth in 
over-all activity that had been experienced in 1955. 

A secondary stimulant took the form of a strong rise 
in net foreign investment. Exports forged ahead of im- 
ports in the first half of 1956, producing a $214 billion 
increase in the annual rate of net foreign investment 
from the fourth quarter of 1954 to the third quarter of 
1956. Continuation of the upward movement in state and 
local government purchases of goods and services also 
helped to offset declines in other parts of the economy. 
The balancing items on the downside were primarily resi- 
dential construction and auto purchases. 

Anticipations of steel shortages and of prospective 
price increases gave a speculative incentive for forward 
buying by both consumers and business. After the strike, 
the spreading wave of price increases and the tightening 
of money markets created an aura of inflationary pres- 
sure. The impression that inflation posed the only real 


threat made it seem reasonable to purchase and hold more 
than might otherwise be desirable. In this way, the 
liquidating phases of the short cycles in inventories and 
in consumer credit were temporarily averted. Develop- 
ments in 1956 thus conformed to the kind of situation 
that is referred to as a “rolling readjustment.” 


The Crest of the Boom 


The implication that the adjustment is preliminary to 
a new rise does not necessarily hold good for 1957. 
Looked at in broad perspective, the one decisive fact 
about the current business situation is that we are riding 
the crest of a great postwar boom. In many ways, the 
present situation resembles that of the late 1920’s: the 
time lapse since the end of the war; the worsening posi- 
tion of the farmer; the decline in housing starts; the 
heavy financing of consumption on credit; the optimism 
in the stock market; and the disturbed conditions in 
money and capital markets. This broad view does not in 
itself tell when a turn might occur. 

One kind of evidence bearing on this question may be 
found in the special article in this issue. Another derives 
from analysis of the factors that have brought the boom 
to the present peak. 


Housing. The decline in home construction is being 
widely attributed to tightness in the mortgage market. 
The availability of credit, however, is only one factor in 
the situation. The 1956 decline occurred in the face of 
rising incomes. It is doubtful that the tight money effect 
much more than offset the income effect. If these two 
reverse in 1957 — and there is no reason to expect money 
ease unless income turns down —the effects may again 
be largely offsetting. 

An alternative view attributes the decline primarily 
to the more basic factors affecting construction, namely, 
rates of family formation and the aggregate stock of 
houses available as living quarters. These factors have 
been adverse since early 1955 and will continue so 
through 1957. Vacancies have been rising steadily though 
slowly; they will rise more rapidly after the turn. Gov- 
ernment experts predict a further decline in home build- 
ing in 1957 even if over-all activity remains high. The 
decline would accelerate in a general recession. 


Autos. The auto industry is generally predicting re- 
coveries of 10 to 15 percent from the 1956 rate of sales. 
Generally, their predictions are based on the assumption 
of rising incomes. 

The industry, as in 1955, has shiny new models to 
stimulate sales, but partially offsetting this are higher 
price tags. It does not have the favorable consumer debt 
position, possible further relaxation in credit terms, or 
plentiful credit as in 1955. Moreover, the stock of cars 
on the road is much larger, and its age distribution has 
shifted toward the new models; about half of all cars 
now in use are 1953 models or later. 

Another factor that has a distinct effect on auto sales 
is the stock market. The chances are that stock prices 
will decline in 1957. A squeeze on profits is apparent in 
recent reports; profits are lower despite rising sales in 
practically all lines of business. The squeeze will become 
severe with any decline in activity. 

All things considered, the probabilities definitely favor 
a further decline in auto sales rather than any recovery. 
With just a moderate decline in real disposable income, 
volume might be down 10 to 15 percent next year. 

Inventories. The annual rate of increase in nonfarm 


(Continued on page 8) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The University of Illinois is one of the great educa- 
tional institutions of the nation. It offers training in 
almost every field of human interest and activity, and its 
research laboratories have made many contributions to 
industry and agriculture. 

On the basis of enrollment, the University ranked 
fifth in the nation in 1956 with a total of 22,832 full-time 
students and a teaching staff of 3,648. It has come a long 
way since March 2, 1868, when it commenced operations 
with a student body of 50 and a faculty of three. In all, 
277,500 students have enrolled in the University during 
its 88 years of existence. 


Development and Growth 

On February 28, 1867, the University was incorporated 
as the Illinois Industrial University, the name being 
changed to the University of Illinois in 1885. The 
original curricula were limited to four fields and con- 
sisted of courses in the colleges of Arts, Sciences, Agri- 
culture, and Engineering. 

As the University grew in size, new fields of study 
were introduced. Between 1892 and 1915 the Graduate 
College, and the colleges of Pharmacy, Law, Medicine, 
Dentistry, Education, Liberal Arts and Sciences, and 
Commerce and Business Administration were established 
as parts of the University. The College of Fine and Ap- 
plied Arts made its appearance in 1931, and in 1944 the 
College of Veter!‘nary Medicine was founded. 

Enrollment reached its peak in the fall of 1947 when 
the tide of returning veterans swelled attendance to an 
all-time high of 29,944—of whom 2,767 were in off- 
campus classes. Undergraduate divisions were established 
in 1946 at Galesburg and at Navy Pier in Chicago, but 
enrollment never reached expectations at the Galesburg 
branch and it was closed in 1949. 


Educational Facilities 

On the main campus of the University, located at 
Champaign-Urbana, are found 14 colleges and schools in 
addition to various institutes, bureaus, experimental sta- 
tions, and State surveys. More than 1,800 liberal arts and 
professional courses are offered, and the Division of 
University Extension offers correspondence courses for 
college credit. 

The Chicago Professional campus accommodates the 
University’s medical, dental, and pharmacy colleges, the 
School of Nursing, and research and service units in 
the health sciences. Also located in Chicago is the Under- 
graduate Division at Navy Pier which offers the first two 
years of college work. 

The University Library includes nearly 3.7 million 
catalogued items — more than any other state university 
in the nation. There are, in addition, thousands of miscel- 
laneous items not fully catalogued but available for use. 

The University of Illinois Airport is one of the finest 
institutional airports in the country. It covers 771 acres, 
has three 5,300-foot concrete runways, and is capable of 
handling any aircraft. 


Services to the Public 

The people of Illinois have invested more than $135 
million in their State University, and on the average each 
Illinois citizen pays a little more than a penny a day to 
operate it. In return, the University not only provides the 
training needed by a modern industrial nation, but it 
provides facilities for practical research as well. It is esti- 
mated that cash returns to the State on the University’s 
discoveries total well over $500 million a year. 

Business enterprises have found the facilities and 
services of the University extremely useful — and profit- 
able. The Division of University Extension conducts con- 
ferences and short courses on subjects of timely interest 
to businessmen. The various bureaus and institutes pro- 
vide periodical and other publications on new products, 
new methods of solving business problems, as well as 
other practical research. A few of the typical results of 
such research projects are the betatron, which splits 
atoms, is used in cancer research, and delivers a power- 
ful X-ray capable of penetrating 20 inches of steel; the 
“TIliac,” an amazing electronic computer; and a controlled 
cooling process which eliminates metal fatigue. 

Of primary interest to farmers are the activities of 
the Agricultural Experiment Station and the Agricultural 
Extension Service. The Illinois Department of Agricul- 
ture has estimated that the University has raised the 
agricultural income of the State by over $100 million a 
year through the introduction of crop rotation and fertili- 
zation. Many other contributions have also been made — 
soybeans, first planted in the University’s greenhouses, 
the elimination of alfalfa failure, the test-feeding of cows, 
and a hog hygiene project have resulted in an increase 
of almost $350 million a year in State farm incomes. 

The campus of the Chicago Professional Colleges is 
part of the State Medical Center District. Here, the Uni- 
versity’s medical, dental, and pharmacy colleges, as well 
as research and service units, provide many public health 
services to the people of Illinois. 


Growth and Expansion 


The University is a major investment of the State 
and must keep growing to meet the needs of its people. 
The coming deluge of students is expected to break all 
previous enrollment records. In September, 1956, there 
were 27,632 students enrolled in the University of Illinois 
— 19,223 on the Champaign-Urbana campus, 4,135 at 
Navy Pier, 1,689 in the Chicago Professional Colleges, 
and 2,585 in off-campus courses. Estimates of future 
enrollments predict a total of 33,400 students on the 
campuses by the fall of 1963, and even conservative 
estimates allow for 50,000 by 1970. 

Such an increase will exert pressure not only on class- 
room facilities, but on the faculty and housing situation 
as well. The University must also provide for continua- 
tion of its services beyond teaching —the extension and 
research which have given the industrialists and farmers 
of Illinois traceable cash returns exceeding each year all 
that the State has spent on the school since its founding. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMAR 
SELECTED INDICATORS 


Y OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


Percentage changes September, 1956, to October, 1956 
-30 -20 ° +0 +30 +40 Percentage 
COAL PRODUCTION Item 1956 Sept. Oct. 
1956 1955 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 332.6" + 0:9 | + 6.7 
Manufacturing! 
EMPLOYMENT—MANUFAC TURING by. 338.4" + 2.2] + 6.0 
rivate residential.......... 6. — 3.9} —10.5 
Private nonresidential....... 16.8 — 1.9] + 7.7 
16.5 — 3.0 | +12.1 
Foreign trade! 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES Merchandise exports........ 18. 2¢ — 0.1 | +20.9 
Merchandise imports........ 11. 9° — 5.5| + 4.8 
ae Excess of exports........... 6. 3¢ +11.7 | +69.7 
Consumer credit outstanding? 
40.2» + 0.2}; + 9.8 
| Installment credit.......... 30.8 | + 0.3 | +10.0 
Business loans?............... 29.9» + 0.7 | +18.3 
Cash farm income’............ +16.4 | + 2.2 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
N.A. Not available. Industrial production? — 
Combined index............ 145* 0.0 | + 1.4 
Durable manufactures....... 165* + 0.6 | + 2.5 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Nondurable manufactures... . + + 0.8 
Manufacturing employment‘ 
Oct. Percentage Production workers......... 107 + 1.1] 0.4 
1956 Change from Factory worker earnings‘ 
(1947-49 | Sept. Oct. Average hours worked....... 102 -— 0.2} — 1.2 
= 100) 1956 1955 Average hourly earnings... . . 152 + 1.0] + 5.8 
Average weekly earnings... .. 155 + 0.7 | + 4.5 
Electric 217.9 | + 6.9] + 6.2 Construction contracts awarded 223 | — 8.4 
94.0 +21.5 | +13.7 Department store sales*. . — 5.4 0.0 
Employment — manufacturing’. .| 108.5 + 0.1] 0.3 Consumers’ price index‘. ...... 118 + 0.5 | + 2.4 
154.4" | + 4.2] + 4.7 Wholesale prices* 
Dept. store sa es in Chicago* 115.0 — 3.4 -—- 1.7 All commodities............ 116 0.0 + 3.5 
Consumer prices in Chicago®. . 121.1 + 0.7] + 1.8 88 1.9; + 1.8 
Construction contracts awarded® 104 — 0.4| + 3.4 
178.6 | +17.9| +13.3 124 + 0.4 | + 3.9 
cor 79.0 — + 5.3 “arm prices* 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)*..| 249.4 +18.1 | +26.0 Received by farmers. ....... 86 ~ 3.3) + 1.2 
Petroleum production”. ........ 134.1 + 3.2| + 4.5 Paid by farmers............ 115 + 2.7 


1Fed. Power Comm.; ? as of Mines; *Ill. Dept. of 

* Fed. Res. Bank, Dist.; U. S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; * F. 
Dodge Fed. Res. Ba; SIll. Crop Rpts.; Life Ins. Agcy. of *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. Ww. Dodge Comm 
Assn. ; ‘s Geol. Survey. a Seasonally adjusted. » As of end of month. © Data are for Septem- 
et ey data; comparisons relate to August, 1956, and Septem- ber, 1956; comparisons relate to August, 1956, and September, 1955. 
ber, 195 > Seasonally adjusted. n.a. Not available. 4 Based on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. nua. "Not available. 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; *U. S. Dept. — 


1956 1955 
Item 
Nov. 24 Nov. 17 Nov, 10 Nov. 3 Oct. 27 Nov. 26 

Production: 

Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,828 1,797 1,713 1,765 1,740 1,813 

Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr..../...} 11,439 11,589 11,522 11,487 11,391 10,727 

Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous.... . 141 157 153 136 126 174 

Petroleum (daily avg.).............. _. 3} 7,195 7,165 7,050 6,981 6,998 6,859 

1947-49=100....... 143 143 143 145 145 140 
thous. of cars....... 651 764 773 800 817 677 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 148 151 137 124 128 146 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 

1947-49=100....... 115.7 115.7 115.4 114.9 115.0 111.2" 

Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 124.0 124.0 123.6 123.0 123.0 119.4* 

0 ees 1947-49=100....... 93.0 92.0 91.2 90.6 90.1 88.8 
Finance: 

30,449 30 ,439 30,121 29,931 29 ,692 25 ,833 

Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 207 240 219 271 267 205 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. * Monthly index for November, 1955. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


West European Boom 


Business developments in Western European countries 
during the first half of 1956 were roughly similar to 
those in the United States. The rate of advance in in- 
dustrial production slowed from the boom rates of 1954 
and 1955, unemployment was at exceptionally low levels, 
and prices tended to move upward. 

For Western Europe as a whole, industrial output in 
the first half was up by 6 percent. Advances in output 
were better than average in the first half of the year in 
France, Germany, Belgium, and Italy, and less than 
average in the Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden where 
labor was in short supply. 

With the exception of 1951-52, Western Europe’s in- 
dustrial production has moved up steadily each year dur- 
ing the postwar period. This is in contrast to the 
United States, which suffered setbacks in 1949 and 1954. 
For the years 1948 through the first half of 1956 produc- 
tion in Western Europe increased 74 percent, about twice 
the percentage increase in this country. As shown by the 
chart, phenomenal gains occurred in Germany and Italy. 
However, these countries were among those hit hardest 
by the war and entered the postwar period with excep- 
tionally low levels of output. Only in Sweden and Den- 
mark was the growth in postwar output less than in this 
country. 


Housing Vacancy Rate Up 

The proportion of vacant dwelling units available in 
the third quarter of 1956 increased moderately from the 
first and second quarter rate. In the third quarter, 2.8 
percent of houses available for sale or rent were vacant, 
compared with 2.6 percent in the first quarters of the 
year, according to Census Bureau estimates. This was 
up from 2.3 percent in the third quarter of last year. 
Since April of 1950 when the Census Bureau began com- 
piling the current vacancy rate series, the rate on units 
for sale or rent has increased by about three-fourths. The 
increase was due to a rise in rental vacancies, as units for 
sale have consistently been reported at only about one- 
half of 1 percent of the housing stock. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
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Sources: United Nations and Federal Reserve Board. 


The number of nonfarm households increased by 10.5 
million between 1947 and early 1956 whereas the cumu- 
lative total of new nonfarm dwelling units started over 
this period was 10.1 million. The latter figure, however, 
does not take account of houses demolished during the 
period, of new dwellings created through the remodeling 
of older single units into multiple units, or conversion of 
nonresidential units into residences. In recent years home 
construction has run ahead of household formation. Be- 
tween April of 1955 and 1956, for example, 1.2 million 
dwelling units were started compared with an increase of 
less than 900,000 in the number of households. 


GNP Advance Continues 


Output of goods and services amounted to a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of $413.8 billion in the third 
quarter, a rise of $5.5 billion from the second quarter. As 
in the second quarter of 1956, rising prices accounted for 
the bulk of the advance with only a moderate change 
occurring in physical volume. 

-The pattern of change between the second and third 
quarters was similar to that between the first and second 
quarters. Total consumer expenditures continued up- 
ward as higher outlays for nondurable goods and services 
more than offset a further reduction in durable goods 
expenditures. Construction expenditures were maintained 
at the second quarter rate and the rate of inventory ac- 
cumulation was reduced, but investment in producers’ 
durable equipment continued its sharp upward movement 
to carry total private investment to a new high. Net for- 
eign investment also contributed to the advance in GNP, 
as exports were maintained considerably above imports. 

In the government sector, purchases of goods and 
services rose more sharply than earlier this year mainly 
because of a bulge in outlays for national security. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 
(Seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 


3rd Qtr. 2nd Qtr. 3rd Qtr. 
1956 1956 1955 


Gross national product........... 413.8 408 .3 396.8 
Personal consumption......... 266.8 263.7 257.8 
33.0 33.4 
Nondurable goods........... 134.0 132.3 127.6 
99.7 98.0 92.9 
Domestic investment.......... 65.1 64.7 62.3 
New construction........... 33.6 33.6 33.5 
Producers’ durable equipment 29.5 27.5 25.0 
Change in business inventories 2.0 3.5 3.7 
Nonfarm inventories only. . 2.4 3.9 3.4 
Government purchases......... 80.2 78.7 76.5 
INCOME AND SAVINGS 
327.0 322.9 309.6 
Disposable personal income..... . . 288.2 284.9 273.8 


Average Incomes Rise in 1955 


American men earned an average of $3,400 in 1955, 
a 5 percent gain over 1954, according to the Bureau of 
the Census. Women, on the other hand, averaged only 
$1,100, the same as in 1954. Since 1945, the average in- 
come of women has moved up only 24 percent compared 
with an increase of 85 percent for men. Wage rates for 
women have risen substantially since the war but the 
rise in average income has been restricted because of 
the increased proportion of married women in the labor 
force, many of whom work only part time. 
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CURRENT IMPLICATIONS OF THE 21 STATISTICAL INDICATORS 


LEONARD H. LEMPERT* 


The 21 statistical indicators are the result of an 
intensive study of more than 800 statistical series by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research to discover those 
that most consistently paralleled the major ups and downs 
in business in the United States from 1857 through 1938. 

The 21 indicators tentatively chosen as most repre- 
sentative of business-cycle movements were broken down 
into three major groups. The first group includes eight 
indicators that consistently moved up and down prior to 
general business. The second group includes eight indi- 
cators that consistently moved up and down at about the 
same time as general business. The third group includes 
five indicators that moved up and down after general 
business. These three groups are designated as leading, 
roughly coincident, and lagging respectively. 

What is the “general business” that the three groups 
of indicators respectively lead, coincide with, or lag? 
“General business” from month to month cannot be found 
in any single statistical series. Faced with this problem, 
the National Bureau of Economic Research investigated 
hundreds of different series of business statistics and 
numerous contemporary business records since 1857 and 
decided upon those months when the weight of the avail- 
able evidence suggested definite highs and lows had been 
reached. It is these months, technically called “reference 
peaks” and “reference troughs,” that the three groups of 
the statistical indicators have been found to lead, coin- 
cide with, or lag. 

The 21 series chosen are those that have most con- 
sistently reached highs and lows ahead of, along with, 
or after these “reference” months. But no one indicator 
has done so invariably. Exceptions have occurred often 
enough to make dependence on one or even a few of 
these indicators especially hazardous. The danger is 
lessened considerably by recourse to the larger number 
of 21 series, where reinforcing movements permit the 
emergence of a more reliable picture. To know what is 
actually occurring is the first step in making adequate 
use of the 21 indicators as a forecasting device. For if 
the sequence of developments followed in the past by the 
three groups of indicators continues, knowing where we 
are is tantamount to knowing what developments can be 
expected next. 


Current Position of the Indicators 

Let us take as a starting point the most recent ref- 
erence date, which was the business-cycle trough (low) 
reached in August, 1954. 


The Leading Indicators. A look at the chart of the 
leading indicators shows that by August, 1954, all eight 
of these series had moved upward to levels well above 
earlier lows. These upward movements anticipated the 
rise in general business activity that began at that time. 

Since then, signs of weakness have occurred in all 
but the series of basic commodity prices, which has re- 


*Mr. Lempert is Director of Statistical Indicator As- 
sociates (Great Barrington, Massachusetts), publishers of 
a weekly report on contemporary business-cycle develop- 
ments based on the 21 statistical indicators. Statistical 
Indicators Associates is in no way associated with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., which is a non- 
profit organization devoted to fundamental economic 
research and which leaves to others the everyday practical 
application of its findings. 


mained virtually unchanged. The movement of inverted 
failure liabilities, although distorted by erratic month-to- 
month changes, has been downward since October, 1954. 
Average hours worked in manufacturing industries 
reached a peak early in 1955, more or less leveled off 
during the remainder of 1955, and in 1956 have gradually 
declined. New orders for durable goods advanced rapidly 
during 1955, peaked in December, and have fluctuated 
within a range of 2.5 percent to 15 percent below that 
peak throughout 1956 without establishing a clear trend. 
The movement of residential building contract awards, 
with the exception of strength early in 1956, has been 
downward since December, 1954. A general tendency in 
the movements of nonresidential contract awards is 
difficult to pin down because the series has moved so 
erratically. At the moment, it is below its earlier 1956 
high. Industrial common stock prices rose rapidly from 


LEADING INDICATORS 


LIABILITIES 
CMILLIONS OF DOLLARS : 
- INVERTED) 


6. AVERAGE HOURS WORK’ 
HOURS PER WEEK) 


39.3 


3. NEW ORDERS - 
DURABLE GOODS 
C BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


7.5 
4. RESIDENTIAL BUILDING, 
(MILLIONS OF SQ. FT.) 


60.4 59.1 


27.4 5S. NONRESIDENTIAL BUILD 
(MILLIONS OF SQ. FT.) 


TRIAL STOCK PRI 
LLAR AVERAGES) 


IN 
197 


77 


RATIONS 
os 


6. 22 COMMODITY PRICES 
(1947-49 100) 


Source: Statistical Indicator Associates. All series are 
seasonally adjusted except the two price series, common 
stocks and basic commodities. The failure liabilities 
series is inverted. 
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August, 1954, through April, 1956, and since then have 
more or less leveled off. New incorporations leveled 
off during 1955, moved slowly upward in the first five 
months of 1956, and weakened slightly in the five months 
thereafter. 

In general, the leading indicators provide a picture of 
moderate weakness. 

The Coincident Indicators. As of August, 1954, most 
of the coincident indicators had been sliding downward 
for many months. The subsequent upward movements 
beginning from about that time account for the placing 
of the reference trough at that date. The trends of all 
coincident indicators during 1955 were clearly upward. 

Their movements during 1956 have not shown such 
unanimity. Moreover, an unsettling month-long steel 
strike in July further disrupted the picture. The year as 
a whole has shown continuing strength in employment, 
inverted unemployment (after a shaky start), gross na- 
tional product, and nonfood wholesale prices. The tend- 
ency of corporate profits has been to decline. Hesitant 
may best describe industrial production and freight car- 
loadings. Bank debits outside New York City were strong 
through most of the year but in recent months have 
shown at least temporary signs of weakness. 

In general, the coincident indicators are characterized 
by a hesitancy that was not apparent in 1955. . 


The Lagging Indicators. The performance of the lag- 
ging indicators at the August, 1954, reference trough is 
an example of the occasional failure of these indicators 
to move as they should. Both personal income and retail 
sales stopped falling early in 1954 and moved upward 
for several months prior to August; installment credit 
reached a low in June. The remaining two laggers did 
perform in a manner consistent with their classification. 
Manufacturing inventories did not turn upward until 
October, 1954; bank rates started upward even later. 

_ The movements of all five laggers have been generally 
upward ever since. Retail sales showed some temporary 
weakness early in 1956 and September and October, 1956, 
sales showed some decrease from August; but it is too 
early to speak of a downward trend. As a whole, the 
laggers are at close to maximum strength. 


Future Prospects 


The weakness in the leaders, the hesitancy in the 
coincident series, and the strength of the laggers sug- 
gest the economy is at or near the peak of a business- 
cycle recovery. The situation is similar to that at mid- 
1951 and mid-1953. 

This is seen most clearly in the percentage expanding 
charts of the three groups of indicators. These charts 
are based on simple arithmetic. If four of the eight 
leaders are classified as expanding in a particular month, 
the percentage expanding for the leading group for that 
month is 50 percent; if six of the eight coincident series 
are expanding, the percentage expanding for the coinci- 
dent group is 75 percent; if none of the five laggers is 
expanding, the percentage expanding for the lagging 
group is 0 percent. 

A series is expanding if its moving average increases. 
The lengths of the moving averages used for the differ- 
ent indicators varies from two to six months, depending 
on which number best eliminates erratic movements. 
Moving averages are not used for manufacturing in- 
ventories and installment credit, because the original data 
usually move smoothly from month to month. 


The reader will note that as of mid-1951 and mid- 
1953, just as today, there had been a clear-cut downturn 
in the leaders followed by a downturn in the coincident 
indicators. No major downturn of the economy appeared 
to follow the warning signs in the first half of 1951. The 
warning signs in the first half of 1953, however, were 
followed by a downturn that subsequently reached large 
enough proportions to be classified as a cyclical recession. 

Actually, there were major adjustments in 1951-52 as 
well as in 1953-54. For example, although the 1953-54 
period is often referred to as an “inventory” recession, 
the “inventory” component of gross national product fell 
only $7.6 billion (9.6 percent) from the second quarter 
of 1953 through the third quarter of 1954; it fell $10.9 
billion (15.0 percent) from the second quarter of 1951 
through the third quarter of 1952. 

In spite of weaknesses in many phases of the economy 
in 1951-52, a cyclical recession was avoided as a result of 
circumstances arising out of the Korean War. Substantial 
increases in government expenditures of $15.3 billion (at 
an annual rate) in late 1951 and through the first three 
quarters of 1952 served as a stimulus that more than 
counteracted the weaknesses occurring in other segments 
of the economy. No such prop was forthcoming in the 
last half of 1953 and the first three quarters of 1954; on 
the contrary, government expenditures decreased at an 
annual rate of $13.5 billion. It was basically these differ- 
ences in Federal expenditures that distinguished the two 
periods. 

It is apparent, then, that the warning signs at mid- 
1951 were as correct as those in 1953 in anticipating 
economic difficulties; they did not, however, and could 
not, anticipate the stepped-up efforts needed in waging 
the Korean War and their subsequent stimulus to the 
economy. With warning signs before us today similar to 
those at mid-1951 and mid-1953, the major question is 
whether or not the difficulties they are forecasting will or 
will not be avoided by increases in government spending. 


PERCENTAGE EXPANDING 
om 8 LEADING INDICATORS 
50 
COINCIDENT INDICATORS 


* 5S LAGGING INDICATORS 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


Source: Statistical Indicator Associates. 
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At the moment, the role that Federal expenditures 
will play in the next several months seems to be one of 
moderate increases. Earlier official estimates of net Fed- 
eral cash payments for fiscal 1957 contemplated an in- 
crease of $1.9 billion. Purchases in the first quarter were 
already at an annual rate $1.1 billion above those of 
fiscal 1956. A further increase in the last three quarters 
of fiscal 1957 and the first two quarters of fiscal 1958 of 
$2.5 billion (at an annual rate) thus seems reasonable. 
A stimulus of this size does not seem great enough to 
prevent a period of at least minor adjustments in the 
near future in the economy as a whole. These adjustments 
may very well be large enough to initiate a decrease in 
gross national product by the end of 1957. 

Should the current international tension erupt into a 
situation where more direct United States participation 
is necessary, the direction of future business activity 
obviously will be upward. 


Recession in 1957 
(Continued from page 2) 


inventories in the third quarter was $2.4 billion. This has 
been widely hailed as bringing the inventory problem 
under control while the economy is still moving up. 
Actually, the rate of increase is not so moderate as it 
seems, since all of the increase occurred in less than 
two months. There was no increase during the steel strike, 
and the rate of increase attained afterwards was twice 
as high as the $2.4 billion average for the quarter. 
Business inventories have moved to a position of 
moderate surplus in relation to the flow of goods to con- 
sumers. They are continuing up in the face of relatively 
stable demand. This condition cannot long continue; so 
inventories must definitely be counted a negative factor. 
It is difficult to pinpoint a possible inventory rever- 
sal. Disturbances abroad help confuse the picture. The 
Christmas trade and auto sales in December are im- 
portant. High sales would moderate the accumulation and 
sustain current policy; poor sales would call for quick 
action to get inventories down. However, business is 
cautious and, faced with financing problems, will prob- 
ably try to reduce the rate of accumulation in any case. 


Business Capital Outlays. Business investment in new 
plant and equipment is still regarded as an expansionary 
factor for 1957. The Commerce-SEC survey indicates a 
probable further small increase in the first quarter. 

However, capital expenditures are themselves running 
too high on the basis of the stock-flow relationships in- 
volved in capacity building. At the fourth quarter rate of 
over $37 billion, they are far too high in view of the 
general stability of 1956. Capacity is already sufficient to 
produce all that consumers can buy plus an increment for 
inventory plus a large military program plus unprece- 
dented additions to capacity. The question is, How much 
capacity should be added in 1957 with growth in the 
economy at a comparative standstill? 

The current capital boom is based primarily on pro- 
grams authorized late in 1955 or early this year. Unless 
new authorizations can soon be justified, the programs 
are bound to run down. A recent Newsweek survey indi- 
cated that new appropriations by large corporations in 
the third quarter were 8 percent under the same quarter 
of 1955. The auto industry is already past its peak; Gen- 
eral Motors alone expects a $300 million decline from 
its billion dollar program of 1956. The underlying rela- 


tionships suggest that curtailments are likely in most 
industries. 

What is happening appears to support this view. New 
orders for durable goods have been comparatively steady 
at a level just under the peak so far in 1956; but since 
prices are up, the volume provided for by new orders has 
been on the downgrade. Construction contracts have been 
declining steadily since early in the year, even without 
the price adjustment. Operating in the same direction is 
the worsening of industry’s ability to finance new invest- 
ment. The squeeze on profits, the loss of corporate liquid- 
ity, the difficulty of getting funds even at high rates of 
interest — all tend to place limitations on expenditures. 
It is hard to see stability in this picture after early 1957, 
let alone any further increases. 

Government Programs. The only item on the favor- 
able side in 1957 consists of advancing government pro- 
grams — state and local as well as Federal. Government 
purchases of goods and services are projected upward on 
the basis of budget reports at a rate close to $4 billion, 
of which perhaps half represents price increases. In the 
event of greater international disturbances, of course, 
changes in these programs could dominate the entire 
economic picture. But aside from this possibility, in the 
event of a business decline, the projected rise would be 
accelerated; and in addition, transfer payments would 
add several billion to support the economy. In an acceler- 
ating downturn, government expenditures might rise by 
an annual rate of $10 billion from the fourth quarter of 


' 1956 to the fourth quarter of 1957. In such a situation, 


with all forms of private capital formation moving to- 
gether, this rate of increase would merely moderate the 
cumulative deflationary effects. 

There is little basis for a forecast of net foreign in- 
vestment. Difficulties in Europe suggest a possible decline 
rather than any further increase. Great Britain is bor- 
rowing heavily, but for the purpose of enlarging reserves 
rather than increasing imports. For the present forecast, 
it is assumed that this item will hold to its current level. 


The Combined Effects 


On this basis, real gross national product may be 
expected to reach a new high in the fourth quarter and 
may remain close to that level in the first quarter of 
1957. After the turn, the recession would progress 
throughout 1957. By the end of the year it may extend to 
$25 billion in real gross product, even allowing for the 
moderating influences now in prospect. 

All the highly variable segments of the private econ- 
omy are vulnerable at the present time, and all will go 
down together as soon as a decline gets under way. 
Earlier this year it looked as if, the short inventory cycle 
would reach its depressed stage while the longer cycle in 
fixed capital investment was still moving up. With the 
recent rebound in accumulation after the steel strike, the 
inventory cycle again shows the same kind of imbalance 
as the investment cycle. The two are in phase and may 
be expected to make cumulative contributions to any 
decline. The downward phase of the housing cycle would 
be reinforced and reinforcing. Autos and other consumer 
durables would contribute their own cyclical declines. In 
one respect, therefore, this forecast is more extreme 
than that of a year ago. There is no end of the decline 
in sight as of the end of 1957. 

This conclusion is offered with diffidence in view of 
the failure of last year’s forecast. This feeling is en- 
hanced by the fact that anything can happen in a world 
so disturbed as the present. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Frozen Food Expansion 


With 1955 production of principal frozen foods about 
four and a half times the 1946 output, the Agricultural 
Marketing Service foresees continued expansion of this 
industry as a whole. Although frozen foods currently 
constitute only a small proportion of the total food sup- 
ply, population increases, technological improvements in 
frozen food processes, and growing popularity of con- 
venience foods indicate not only volume growth but also 
a greater share of the total food market. 

The rapid postwar growth of the frozen food indus- 
try did not result in uniform increases in all its products. 
Although frozen vegetables and non-citrus fruits ac- 
counted for over half of total production in 1946, their 


~ output in 1955 was less than a fourth of the total. In 


contrast, frozen juice concentrate contributed a relatively 
insignificant portion of total production until 1949, but by 
1955 it accounted for nearly 50 percent. Dominating this 
group was orange juice concentrate, which used about 
40 percent of the 1954-55 orange crop. Quick frozen 
meats and poultry had also assumed an important role in 
the frozen food field, accounting for over 10 percent of 
total 1955 output. However, this quantity is still only a 
small part of total meat and poultry production. 

Other principal frozen foods have not retained their 
1946 positions of relative importance. The output of 
frozen seafoods has remained about constant. Similarly, 
the production of prepared frozen foods remained fairly 
stable for several years and amounted to less than 10 
percent of the total frozen food output in 1955. However, 
this category is currently the fastest growing segment of 
the industry. 


Do It Yourself 


How to Build a Flexboard Garage, a 36-page illus- 
trated booklet published by Johns-Manville of 22 East 
40th Street, New York 16, gives a step-by-step garage 
picture. Hints on financing and building codes, construc- 
tion problems from foundation to roofing, and suggestions 
for other home finishing touches such as cupolas, lamp 
posts, and fences are included in this 25-cent booklet. 

“Roll your own” steel roofing is now available for 
farmers and do-it-yourself homeowners. The 31-foot rolls 
of galvanized, corrugated steel roofing can easily be 
rolled across the roof and have edges that are treated 
with factory-applied windproof and weatherproof sealer. 
The manufacturer, Ceco Steel Products Corporation, 5601 
West 26th Street, Chicago 50, points out that the crimped 
nailing edge helps provide tighter roofing. 


Housing Market Mood 


Fewer purchases, higher average prices, smaller loans 
in relation to prices, and somewhat shorter average 
maturities characterized the veterans’ housing market 
in September, 1956, as compared with a year earlier. Ac- 
cording to the United States Department of Commerce, 
the 43,000 houses purchased with the aid of primary 
home loans made by the Veterans’ Administration in 
September, 1956, amounted to about four-fifths of the 
number purchased in September, 1955. Accompanying the 
decline in activity were increases in the average pur- 
chase prices of both new-and-proposed and existing 
homes. In 1956 new-and-proposed homes had an average 


price of $13,654, an advance of 9 percent over 1955, 
whereas the average price for existing homes increased 
by 5 percent to $12,205. 

Loan amounts relative to prices decreased from 95 
percent in 1955 to 93 percent in 1956 for new-and- 
proposed homes and from 88 percent to 86 percent for 
existing homes. Average maturities were shorter; the 
proportion of new-and-proposed homes with maturities 
of 25 years and under rose from about 36 percent in 1955 
to 43 percent in 1956. 


Fewer School Systems 


School district governments in the United States 
totaled 51,881 at the beginning of the 1956-57 school 
year, a decrease of 23 percent from the 1951-52 total of 
67,346, according to a Bureau of the Census advance 
release. During the same period, public school systems 
operated by state, county, municipal, and township gov- 
ernments or jointly by two.or more school districts in- 
creased from 2,409 to 2,521. 

The marked decrease in number of school districts 
resulted mainly from consolidation and reorganization of 
rural districts. Seven states (see chart) had reductions 
of more than 1,000 school districts over the five-year 
period. Although smaller numbers of school districts were 
involved, an additional 11 states showed cuts of 10 per- 
cent or more. 

Governmental units responsible for public schools vary 
widely throughout the United States. In 28 states all 
public schools are operated by independent school dis- 
tricts. At the other extreme are five states and the 
District of Columbia in which local schools are adminis- 
tered by some unit of government other than an inde- 
pendent school district. The remaining 15 states have 
both independent school districts and school systems ad- 
ministered by other governmental units. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
NUMBER 
7000, 7 


19s-s2 
6000F 195657 


iLL. MO. MICH. MINN. WIS. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, “School Districts in 
1956-57.” 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Seasonal factors dominated business movements in 
Illinois during October. Sharp rises were recorded in 
coal production, bank debits, and life insurance sales. 
State and Chicago department store gross sales rose 10 
percent or more. 

Comparisons with October, 1955, showed increased 
activity in all indicators with the exception of slight 
declines in manufacturing employment and Chicago de- 
partment store sales. Coal production and bank debits 
gained more than 10 percent; life insurance sales and 
business loans advanced by one-fourth, 


Big Muddy Project 
Tentative plans for the mile-and-a-half-long dam on 


the Big Muddy River near Benton are near completion, 
according to Thomas B. Casey, Illinois Chief Waterways 


Engineer. The proposed Rend Lake, with its 25 to 35 


foot depth and 13,000 to 20,000 acre coverage, would 
help provide an adequate water supply for new industry 
and for the needs of communities near the river. 

Chief Engineer Casey said the proposed site for the 
earthen dam took advantage of the shortest distance 
across the stream as well as of the best available foun- 
dation conditions. Suggested dam designs called for a 
major spillway to handle ordinary floodwaters, a three- 
to-five-foot safety installation to adapt the structure to 
more threatening water levels, and a stream-level outlet 
to allow downstream flows in the event water levels fall 
below the spillway. 

Cost and financing of the multi-million dollar im- 
poundment have not been fixed. Casey said cost, involv- 
ing such factors as right of way, clearing, highways, and 
utilities, would be estimated at the completion of final 
dam and lake plans. 


Motor Fuel Demands 

Annual Illinois motor fuel consumption increased 32 
percent to 2,765 million gallons from 1949 to 1955, ac- 
cording to the American Petroleum Institute. This fell 
below the 45 percent increase reported for the United 
States. During this period, Illinois’s yearly percentage 
gains were less than the nation’s, with the exceptions 
of 1950 when Illinois had a 9 percent increase as com- 
pared with the nation’s 8 percent rise and of 1954 when 
both advanced 3.5 percent. 

The continuous gains in motor fuel consumption were 
due mainly to the growing number of vehicles on the 
roads. A relatively consistent demand pattern was noted. 
Both Illinois and the United States recorded yearly de- 
mand lows in January and February. Demand peaks were 
not so consistent. May and June were top months for 
Illinois with the exception of 1952 when October con- 
sumption exceeded that of June. The national picture 
showed June, July, and August to be the peak months, 
with October breaking onto the scene in 1951 and 1952. 


Corn on the Campus 


A record corn yield of 128 bushels per acre was 
harvested on the University of Illinois Morrow plots this 
year. Professor M. B. Russell, head of the Agronomy 
Department at the University, pointed out that the 
record crop was harvested from a plot of land that had 
grown corn continuously since 1876, with a manure-lime- 
phosphate treatment since 1904 plus extra nitrogen, 
potash, and phosphate in 1955 and 1956. 


This cultivation practice was only one of four used 
this year on the section of the Morrow plots where corn 
has been grown continuously for 81 years. The other 
three were (1) omission of all fertilizer, yielding 29 
bushels per acre; (2) omission of all fertilizer until 1955 
and 1956, with a yield of 113 bushels per acre; and 
(3) fertilization since 1904, producing 96 bushels per acre. 

Professor Russell indicated that the remarkable yield 
recovery on the Morrow plots cannot be expected on all 
kinds of soil. A soil with natural physical qualities simi- 
lar to those found in central Illinois soils could be ex- 
pected to recover, but many of the worn-out Illinois soils 
could not be rejuvenated in this manner. It was also 
noted that the amount of plant food added per acre in 
1955 and 1956 to the previously untreated plot, designed 
to remove all plant-food deficiencies, would not be prac- 
tical for commercial farming. 


State Tax Gains 


State tax revenues jumped 16 percent to a total of 
$641 million during the last fiscal year. Preliminary totals 
released by the United States Bureau of the Census indi- 
cate that, as a result of this increase from the 1955 total 
of $552 million, Illinois advanced from sixth to fifth 
highest state in total tax collections. However, on a per 
capita basis, Illinois was preceded by 37 states. 

Substantial increases were recorded in the major 
taxes in 1956 (see chart). General sales or gross receipts 
tax revenues increased 25 percent. Major factors con- 
tributing to this advance were higher sales and an 
increase in rate, boosting the retailers’ occupation tax 
receipts by $45.5 million. The new use tax yielded $6 
million; however, it has been declared unconstitutional 
by the State Supreme Court, and the final disposition of 
these funds is in doubt. Selective sales and gross receipts 
taxes (levies placed on particular commodities or services 
such as motor fuels, liquor, and public utilities), the 
next largest source of State income, rose by $24 million. 
License collections advanced 10 percent to a total of $98 
million, whereas death and gift tax revenues rose by 34 
percent to $20 million. 


INCREASE IN STATE TAX COLLECTIONS 
Fiscal 1955 to 1956 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Detail of State Tax 
Collections in 1956. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


October, 1956 
oe Electric Estimated 
Building Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits! | ment Store Debits* Recei 
(000) (000 kwh) (000) Sales* (000,000) (000) 
pt., —2. +9. i 
Percentage change from... ... +8.1 +4.9 +13.2 +1 +13.3 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS a 
pt., —3. + +18. +8. 
Percentage change from +5.2 +17.2 +1 +13.4 
Percentage change +10.7 +5 +13.5 if 
Percentage change from 1955....| +61.4 +118 +104 
Percentage change from 1955...) +42.4 412.5 +11.7 
$ 410 N.a. $ 5,039 n.a. $ 44 
Rock Island-Moline....................... $1,225 16,505 $ 9,785 $ 102» $ 144 
Percentage change tom... | | BS | | | | 
Percentage change from... 1955....)  —11.5 +24.1 +9.2 +12.5 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
Champaign-Urbana........... $ 10,438 $ 7,063 $ $ 
pt., +15. n.a. +24. +27.0 
Percentage change from. . . 46.9 -5.9 412.2 
$ 348 10,760 $ 6,546 $ 61 $ 65 
{Sept.. 1956...| +43.8 +10.2 +10 +2.0 +27.8 
ercentage change “\Oct., 1955...) 4.97.2 +8.9 +2 +13.4 
pt., 1956...) —16.1 +3. +7¢ +20. +1.5 
Percentage change from 1955....| +29.0 43.5 -0.4 411.7 
$ 183 8,224 $ 4,273 n.a. 
Sept., 1956... ~§.7 +6.9 n.a. +19.0 
pt., 1956...) —72. +211 +21.5 +4.3 
Percentage change from 1955....| +12 +117 +113 
pt., ae +49. —7. +6. +17. —2. la 
Percentage change from... 1955....| 4121.7 -0.9 +1 43.5 
pt., ---| +954. —2. +6. +13. +28.0 
Percentage change from. . . 1955....| +710.2 +48 ats —5e +12.6 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
pt., 1956...| +8. na. +46.1 
change from... {Oc 1955....| +90.4 —9.5 +4.5 +26.4 
pt., 1956...) +319. +16. +10. na. +10. +5. 
Percentage change from. . . 1955....| 4702.4 +13.6 46.8 
pt., —32. —13. +2. Nn.a. +15. 
Percentage change from. . . 1955....| +427.0 +101 —2.8 
* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. © Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. 


Sources: ' U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. ? 1 power companies. * Data for 
August, 1956. Comparisons relate to July, 1956, and August, 1955. 4 Research Departments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh 
(Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded by original sources. * Local post office re- 
ports. Four-week accounting period ending October 19, 1956. 
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The University of Chicago Librarie 
Periodical Division, Harper, M22 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY. 
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